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White. The unquestionable hostility of Whately's
school to the old ideas of the Church had roused
alarm and a strong spirit of resistance in Churchmen.
Each party was on the watch, and there certainly was
something at stake for both parties. Coupled with
some recent events, and with the part which Dr.
Hampden had taken on the subscription question, the
appointment naturally seemed significant. Probably
it was not so significant as it seemed on the part at
least of Lord Melbourne, who had taken pains to find
a fit man. Dr. Hampden was said to have been
recommended by Bishop Copleston, and not disallowed
by Archbishop Howley. In the University, up to
this time, there had been no authoritative protest
against Dr. Hampden's writings. And there were
not many Liberals to choose from. In the appoint-
ment there is hardly sufficient ground to blame Lord
Melbourne. But the outcry against it at Oxford,
when it came, was so instantaneous, so strong, and
so unusual, that it might have warned Lord Mel-
bourne that he had been led into a mistake, out of
which it would be wise to seek at least a way of
escape. Doubtless it was a strong measure for the
University to protest as it did; but it was also a
strong measure, at least in those days, for a Minister
of the Crown to force so extremely unacceptable a
Regius Professor of Divinity on a great University.
Dr. Hampden offered to resign; and there would have
been plenty of opportunities to compensate him for his
sacrifice of a post which could only be a painful one